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Any discussion of the general topic of the economy of time in 
education must include a consideration of the social factors involved 
in the agencies included in organized educational endeavor. Cer- 
tain well-defined groupings are to be noted in any such study. 
It not infrequently happens that these groupings are so clearly set 
off and class consciousness is so manifestly evident that actual 
class antagonisms develop. Traces of such clashes between boards 
and teachers, teachers and students, are by no means infrequent. 
Even a rough grouping of the school population reveals a number of 
classes. For example, the school-board members, the superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, and students, to say nothing of medical 
inspectors, school nurses, attendance officers, janitors, etc. 

Consideration of the social setting of any educational situation 
forces home the fact that any proposed reorganization is conditioned 
by social laws operating relentlessly, even if imperceptibly. Pre- 
judices must be overcome, leadership must be developed, and public 
opinion must be created, and, not least, patience for evidences of 
results must be observed. 

In a democracy social changes are wrought slowly, through the 
influence of well-known sociological forces, not through fiat from 
any authoritative source. Leadership of propaganda involving 
social change, such as an educational reorganization, must have 
certain qualities of stability, of permanence, in order to be effective. 
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The question arises as to whether or not there are peculiarities 
about the school population which in any way limit the attainment 
of the desired reorganizations to be effected in the economy of 
time. What of the permanence with which this population is held 
together? Will next year find the same group at work on the 
same problem? For how long a time can we count upon an 
aggressive campaign ? These and similar questions make it worth 
our while to direct attention to the mobility of the different school 
groups within the larger group. 

SCHOOL BOARDS 

A study of the forces, legal and otherwise, which control the 
tenure of members of boards of education, school trustees, or school 
committees, reveals the fact that provisions are such as to make 
their term relatively short. The majority of states have passed 
legal enactments limiting the term to three years. Some states 
have even gone so far as to place limitations barring a member from 
immediate re-election to a second term. This is something of a 
measure of the American attitude toward anything like perma- 
nence in holding what is considered to be a state office. Indeed, 
in many cities there is a more or less constant struggle to secure 
change in membership of the board, in order to effect changes in 
the schools or in the handling of the school funds. With this 
condition as it is, are we to be surprised at the fact that the disposi- 
tion to shift responsibility for serious undertakings to oncoming 
boards is so common ? 

With the annual change in the complexion of the board, it is 
not surprising to find that hesitation is manifest on a proposition 
to undertake a policy whose outcome requires a campaign for a 
period of years. Commercial and industrial organizations have 
long realized the value of stability in policy, and more and more do 
we see plans developed by these interests to guarantee stability in 
control. Long-time leases, incorporated organizations, centraliza- 
tion of control, all are manifestations in one way or another of the 
necessity for stability. What bank or mercantile establishment or 
manufacturing concern could prosper under a system of director- 
ship with so short a tenure and such a shift of personnel as that 
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found among school directors ? The shifting of membership, which 
means too often a shifting of responsibility, is certainly not favorable 
toward undertaking a struggle for reorganization which may be 
prolonged through a long period of time. 

Warm personal relationships are nowhere more apparent than 
in the relationship which surrounds the school-board membership. 
Proposed economies not infrequently involve a readjustment of 
some human relationship. With the shifting nature of the board 
of education it is but natural that they shrink from making 
changes which affect these human relationships. Even though 
we may get intellectual assent to the wisdom of a proposition 
involving change, it is quite another thing to get a board actually 
to make changes, if these changes include any wholesale personal 
readjustments. 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

The early visitation committee, which at times grew to the 
proportion of a town delegation headed by the town officials and the 
local dignitaries, gave way to a system of visitation, inspection, 
or supervision by an agent of the board called the school superin- 
tendent. Many of our modern school superintendents have 
become more or less expert in doing the things which they set out 
to do. The question arises as to whether or not these men are of 
sufficient permanence in their relationship to the problems con- 
cerned to be able to bring about the changes necessary in order that 
genuine economies may be effected in the organization of school 
activities. Even though these men are in constant contact with 
the schools, it must be remembered that the social forces operative 
in the schools are of such a nature that constructive organization 
demands continuity of policy for a considerable period of time. 

Conditions which affect school superintendents vary somewhat 
from one section of the country to another with the differences in 
size of community units. An analysis has recently been made of 
the data concerning over 1,200 city superintendents employed 
in towns of 4,000 population or over throughout the United 
States. (This material was taken from the 191 2 directory issued 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education.) One hundred and seventy- 
one of these superintendents had been newly elected to their 
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position, almost one-fourth of the number had been in their present 
position two years or less, and only about half of them had been in 
their present position more than four years. No one knows just 
what significance is to be attached to these figures, yet it seems 
reasonable to assume that it takes some little time for the newly 
elected superintendent to become personally adjusted to a situation, 
to say nothing of the time it takes to make an intelligent pro- 
fessional adjustment. The general state of unrest which accom- 
panies the fact that even in the largest cities changes in the office 
of school superintendent are frequent is certainly not conducive 
toward the serious consideration of policies which can only be 
effected after a long-drawn-out struggle. It is certainly significant 
in this connection that schools famed for their excellence are almost 
always headed by men who have remained in charge for a period 
of time much longer than the median tenure for the superinten- 
dents of the largest cities in the country. 

A study was made last year of the tenure of Indiana superin- 
tendents by Mr. Edwards, a graduate student in Indiana Uni- 
versity. He found that for the year 191 2 the median tenure of 186 
Indiana superintendents was 2 . 16 years. Almost one-third of the 
men were new to their position that year. As a further check on 
the same thing, figures were gathered for the tenure of the Indiana 
superintendents for almost a half-century. It was found that 
the median tenure for 1864 was 1 . 8 years ; for 1874, 2.5; for 1884, 
2.3; 1894, 2.4; 1904, 2.9 years. Thus it is seen quite clearly 
that the heads of the schools of Indiana have always been a rapidly 
shifting lot. With as many as one-third of the positions open 
some years, and for a half-century, roughly, half of the positions 
open every other year, it would seem that this condition deserved 
consideration in any attempt at interpreting school conditions. 
The forty-six men receiving salaries above $1,500 had a tenure of 
only four years, thus showing that Indiana conditions are not far 
different from conditions throughout the country as a whole. 

A similar analysis was made of Iowa conditions in a graduate 
class in the State University of Iowa. In 191 2 the superintendents 
in 250 accredited schools had a median tenure of only two years. 
Forty per cent of the superintendents were new to their position 
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that year. Figures were gathered for 1902 for the same cities. It 
was found that conditions were almost identical, both in median 
tenure and new appointments to positions. The situation was 
even more striking when schools were added which were not on the 
accredited list. In this case, out of 768 schools considered, 340, 
or 46 per cent, of the positions were open last year; 190, or 24 per 
cent, additional positions were open the year before; thus 550 or, 
70 per cent, of the heads of these schools had been in their 
positions two years or less. This gives something of the amount of 
shifting in the executive population of the schools of Iowa. 

The figures for the large cities of the country, for the accredited 
and non-accredited schools of particular states, all point in the 
same direction, and show quite clearly that, not only in the past but 
today, school superintendents are itinerants, shifting by hundreds 
and even thousands, if the smaller communities are to be con- 
sidered, annually. Is not this a factor to be considered in any 
plan for modifying school conditions which actually change the 
school organization? Someone has said that "we reward school 
men by allowing them to move away." This is certainly true of 
superintendents, and this feeling permeates the whole group. Pro- 
fessional advancement comes by shifting to a new position, rather 
than through the recognition of an increased value by a grateful 
community. Indeed, the necessity for shifting from position to po- 
sition is so clearly recognized today that many superintendents tend 
to apologize to colleagues for staying in one position for any length 
of time; and is it not true that public sentiment in many communi- 
ties is inclined to measure success or failure by the same standard ? 
Some states actually forbid the election of a superintendent for a 
longer period than one year. When advancement comes by jump- 
ing to new positions, it is small wonder that the ambitious school 
man tends to direct attention toward the things that can be quickly 
adjusted with only a little friction, rather than to attack the big 
things that can only be effected through a persistent campaign for 
a period of years. 

PRINCIPALS 

When attention is directed toward the high-school principals, 
the same question arises. How long do they remain in their posi- 
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tion ? Do they remain long enough to justify them in attempting 
to solve big problems of organization ? To what extent are high- 
school policies continuous? 

Mr. Shideler of Indiana University has made an analysis of 
certain social features of 183 principals in the Indiana high schools. 
Taken irrespective of the size of towns concerned, it was found 
that 45 per cent of these men were new to their positions last year. 
In the towns of over 25,000 population one-third of the men were 
new, while in the smallest towns almost two-thirds of the number 
were new to their situation. This gives some idea of the shift 
within this group. 

The difficulties of personal adjustment in connection with 
home, church, and social conditions had to be met at the same time 
as the professional adjustments to boards, superintendents, teachers, 
and pupils. When it is realized that a large proportion of the 
latter were also new to the situation it is not surprising to learn 
that many of these high-school principals failed to make a satis- 
factory adjustment in time for re-election the next year and were 
forced again to shift positions. The traditions, customs, and 
social forces were operative both in the school and the community 
continuously. These pressures did not wait for the new man to 
grasp the situation. They go relentlessly on. Certainly any 
modifications to be made in the internal organization of the high 
schools are conditioned by the fact that there are such insistent 
surface adjustments to be made by such a large proportion of the 
high-school principals annually. This shifting of position for the 
principal is the logical outcome of present operating conditions, 
in regard to school salaries and tenure in the state. For illustra- 
tion, 160 cases were analyzed to find out the relation between 
salary paid and number of years in present position, with the 
following results: 



Year in Position 


No. of Cases 


Median Salary 




74 
30 
22 
16 


$715 
799 
775 
776 
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From these figures it is seen that the men who stay the second 
year get slightly higher median salary than those who stay one year. 
But those who stay three or four years in the same position actually 
receive lower salaries. In the long run the men able to command 
the higher salaries leave after they have stayed a couple of years, 
while the poorly paid ones are the ones whose tenure is the longer. 

A comparison of the median salary paid in different classes of 
towns indicate that the high-school principal can find his best 
hope for increased earnings by jumping to another position. The 
median salary for principals in the six classes based on population 
was as follows: 

Size of Town Median Salary 

A $632 

B 690 

C 906 

D 985 

E 1,233 

F i, S 88 

This salary difference, coupled with the fact that from one-third 
to two-thirds of these positions are vacant annually, tempts the 
principal constantly to try for a prize in another town. That 
they are not unsuccessful in this attempt to secure jobs in a large 
system is shown by the following analysis of the median total 
number of years' experience of the principals in the different 
classes of towns: 



Size of Town 


Median Years 
Experience 


Median 
Beginning Age 


Median Salary 


A 


5 

7 

S 

7 
15 
15-5 


20 
19 
19 
19 
18 

19-5 


$ 632 

690 

906 

98S 

I3S3 

1588 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 





Thus principals with the same amount of median experience 
and even actually younger median beginning age, receive $264 more 
salary in class C towns than in class A towns. Again, principals 
with the same amount of experience and the same beginning age 
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receive $295 more salary in class D towns than in class F towns. 
Principals with the same amount of experience receive $355 more 
salary in class F towns than in class E. The high-school principal 
who analyzes the conditions under which he works will realize 
that the road to increased earnings is to shift from towns of one 
population class to another. This process is going on so rapidly 
that there are from one-third to two-thirds of the principalships 
open all along the line. 

As to the effect of the situation little can be said specifically. 
We do know, however, that development of internal school policy 
takes time. The social fabric of the high school is of such nature 
that many evils cannot be corrected by official decree. Certainly 
such a rapid shift of administration is unfavorable for any change 
which needs scientific investigation, social leadership, and con- 
tinuity of policy. The very nature of these demands is such that 
they are well nigh impossible under present conditions. 

TEACHERS 

It is trite to call attention to the importance of the teaching 
group in the scheme of education. Certainly any proposals for 
effecting economy of time must be considered in connection with 
the teaching population. Hence the question arises again. To 
what extent do these people remain in one position long enough 
to become effective agents in making anything like permanent 
improvements ? 

An analysis of the careers of over 850 high-school teachers in 
Indiana brought out the fact that almost 40 per cent of these 
teachers were new to their positions last year; upward of 50 per 
cent had been in their present position two years or less. In the 
largest cities almost one-fifth of the positions were filled last year, 
while the number amounted to almost three-fifths in the smaller 
towns. The slightly better salaries paid in the larger towns coupled 
with the fact that there are many vacancies annually in each of the 
population groups tend to make the teacher look to a position in 
another school rather than to permanence of tenure in a par- 
ticular school. Thus the inexperienced teacher accepts almost any 
place the first year, with the expectation of capitalizing the experi- 
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ence by shifting to a slightly better school the second year, a still 
different school of a somewhat higher class the third year, and so on. 
Some idea of the extent of this procedure is gathered from the fact 
that half of the teachers in towns of 10,000 or less have a total 
experience of 5 years or less. The wasteful effect of this plan for 
the smaller communities is serious. The small town annually 
affords practice for the inexperienced teacher. This teacher goes 
to a larger town and gets further practice for a still larger town. It 
might not be so bad to put up with one year's practice, if the teacher 
who profited by the practice would stay in the community long 
enough to be of genuine service in helping to solve the local problems. 

That this shifting among high-school teachers is not confined 
to small schools or particular states, is shown by the following 
figures for the teachers in the high schools on the approved list of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In Wisconsin out of over 800 teachers 46 per cent were new to 
their position last year; in Colorado, 44 per cent; in Missouri, 
37 per cent; in Iowa, 37 per cent; in Indiana, 40 per cent. 

It is to be hoped that students of educational administration 
will give some attention to the problems of evaluating the effect 
of a change of teachers. A recent application of the Courtis tests 
in an Iowa school brought out the fact that the work in arithmetic 
was from one to four grades below normal in an eighth grade 
that had changed teachers three times this year. This is but a 
straw and may mean nothing. However, when it is realized that 
in Iowa the shifting among elementary teachers is even more 
than among high-school teachers it should be followed up by further 
investigation. (The recent Iowa Schools Commission estimates 
that 72 per cent of the rural schools of Iowa have a new teacher 
every year and 335 per cent, three new teachers each year.) 

STUDENTS 

No adequate investigation has been made of the mobility of the 
students from school to school. However, a recent postal-card 
inquiry sent to a list of towns in the North Central territory selected 
at random, brings out the fact that the students in the first-year 
high school are heavily drawn from outside school systems. Some 
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high schools report as many as one-third of the students of their 
Senior class as not having done all their high-school work within 
that particular school. The central tendency for this characteristic 
is about one-fifth. These figures are in a measure indicative of the 
interdependence among high schools. The problem of assimilating 
pupils from other schools is by no means insignificant. Dr. Keyes 
found that the changing pupil doubled his expectancy of non- 
promotion. These factors have served in the past for the justifica- 
tion of many of the features of uniformity, such as textbooks, course 
of study and the like. These conditions cannot be ignored in any 
plan of reorganization. 

The school teachers have been characterized by Dr. Coffman 
as a nomadic lot. The same characterization can be rightfully 
applied to the whole of the school population. Are we not then 
face to face with some of the limitations to be found in a nomadic 
group of society ? Would it not be worth while to attempt to build 
up a different attitude toward the shifting population? Many 
factors are today operating toward placing a premium upon 
rapid change of position; might it not be possible by intelligent 
recognition of this situation to place a premium upon results to 
be obtained only by continuity of service ? Hail the day when it 
shall become socially respectable and economically safe for a 
larger proportion of our school population to stick to one task until 
some measure of real progress is effected ! 



